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11,000,000 IN USE——COMFORTABLE, SAFE, 
DURABLE AMERICAN FOLDING CHAIRS 


Silent in Use and Folding. — For Auditoriums, 
Cafeterias, Libraries, Assembly Halls, 
Recreation Centers, Gymnasiums — 
Wherever comfort is important, 
choose one of these models. 
Unconditionally guaranteed 


in normal use. 





No. 54 With Book Rack 





No. 56 Upholstered Seat 





No. 60 Fully-upholstered 


ORDER FROM 


Nashville Products Co. Highland Products Co. 


NASHVILLE KNOXVILLE 





School Products Co. | Chattanooga School Products 


MEMPHIS CHATTANOOGA 


No. 53 All-Steel 
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PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 


TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


» & BORROW 100%,..°600°° 


By Mail-in comptete privacy: 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . 
from the privacy of your home without anyone in 


your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


you now. You can borrow BY MAIL 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


© Convenient thly install 
future earnings. Payments budgeted o 





for the time you use the money—no longer 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 

vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 

— managers—only you and we know 
bout it. We guarantee strict privacy. 








To State Finance Company, Dept. T-1349 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. Ii is understood that after the loan is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow 

(include present balance, if any) $_.. 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.___ 








Amount earned Number of months 
Age. Csi month... you receive salary... 
Name and address 

of school you teach 
How long with Previous 
present employer. —__ ___ employment 


Husband or wife's 
employment 


To whom are Pree « on 
auto made? (Name).. weasels 


Bank you deal with (Name).. 
Amount you owe bank? $. 


What security on bank loan?............__._- 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


Salary 
— per month $.... 





‘tli ntnttimashgeiniy: a isiatiet 
Town 
Monthly payments? $...... 




















ics ceetienennabae ee (Add.) 
Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name)...... Town 








Purpose of loan.. 


® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


loan out of 
t your income, 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and haw pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 











payments include both 
interest and ‘principal: 












y and waiting for 




















CONFIDENTIAL 


Ss 675 





School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these ws ogg 





know you are apply ~ for * 
State Finance LOA 
MAIL. All mail is sent to a 


$ 10Q00 
300° 81995 
in a plain envelope and the 60000 3748 
transaction is ar 
confidential and priva' 











Yes, no matter walk you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty old 
organization is licensed and supervised by t! ebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. T-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


The following are all the debts that I have: 




















Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe | Per Mo. To Whom Owing 
| aes Sinn WA SE 
SE fier | 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative intormation 
for our confidential files 
Name of Relative. cassepsiactin (Relationship) -......___ 
Ty: a — (Ry Hat eC A 
Name of Relative........ (Relationship) ..........____— 
Street [= — = See ahh Weatas 
Name of Relative.........____._.___...._.._.... (Relationsilip)_—...______— 
ey | ee rE RRS Hx anette 
Name of Relative.........._._.._.____._.._._.._._._.. (Relationship).....___. 


Street Town State_...... Occup. 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing 7 loan. Ta agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 





Sign Full Street © 
Name Here........ Address 





County State. 





Town__ 













Amt. 
of loan..........-. 











1st pmt. due date} Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. 
TR hociee NG SOUL 1” @ .cccarsvossttapcinlniscibes 


Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
the unpaid principal and int. | Date.........casscssss- 

















3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 
Agreed rate \ceeding $150 and 2 46 Ye per month on that part over $150 ama not 
of interest. = excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 
npaid principal balance; comapasted | on the b of the number of 
days actually dapeed, @ month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 

In Consideration of a loan made by STATE F po aoe CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in hy principal 
amount above stated, the undersigned pro pay to said eae at its above office sa id principal 
amount together with interest at the awe roe unt ully paid. 

Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first fg ee and =. 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and includ the stated due 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 


This note and any ovens of security accom 

by the payee at its office located as shown above, it 

is not approved, this note and any evidence of security 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 


it are subject to acceptance 
‘understood that if te loan 
accompanying it will be 








date for the final payment. 





NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED PERSONAL 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- SREOUIRED> 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 


on 








RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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~~ (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-R Chicago 26, Ill. 








BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Reliable school and college placement serv- 
ice throughout the East and South. Positions 


waiting. Excellent salaries. Write, telling us 
about yourself. 32nd year. 


Member N.A.T.A. 











Jor Good Measure 


Helen White Gentry 





Random Thoughts on 
Discipline 


Quite often the word discipline has a 
lonely sound, like heavy footsteps down 
an empty hall. Nevertheless, the sound is 
also reassuring, leaving no doubt about di- 
rection or a purpose that is sure. 


It is a word that is demanding more and 
more attention these days; it is a heavily 
weighted word that is capable of creating 
all kinds of emotional havoc when tossed 
carelessly about, without definition. It may 
well be that all that it implies needs pains- 
taking redefinition and reconsideration. As 
is true of so many things, much of what 
discipline implies is relative—relative to 
time and place and circumstance in its 
application. Yet most people would agree 
that there are a great number of constant 
factors involved, too—a great number of 
what the old-fashioned would call abso- 
lutes. 


This writer would not for one minute 
concede that discipline has disappeared 
from the public schools. I know better, 
from having taught in schools in which 
the discipline had a fine, bright quality 
that gave tone to everything in the sys- 
tem, know better from wide observation, 
from reading, from conversation. Conver- 
sation has a way of turning to discipline 
when teachers meet. 


But there is no denying that there are 
schools and school systems where discipline 
has all but broken down. This, of course, 
may not be the fault of the school, either 
wholly or in part. Discipline is a three-way 
affair, of the home, the school, the com- 
munity. Of the three, the home is by far 
the most responsible, but when any one 
of the three fails, there is trouble all along 
the line. And there is the kind of trouble 
that may draw attention out of proportion 
to its incidence, but that cannot go uncor- 
rected for reasons that are self-evident. 


The trouble furnishes a topic of conver- 
sation, makes ugly headlines in the papers, 
appears in magazines, in non-fiction, in 
novels. Discipline—or lack of it in the 
young—crops up in studies as to why 
teachers quit teaching or why potential 
teachers finally choose some other pro- 
fession. “Today’s generation is growing 
up with a lack of discipline in the homes 
and schools and churches,” an Air Force 
psychologist is reported saying in a recent 
article. [“The U. S. Air Force,” Time, 
LXVII (March 5, 1956), 65.] “When they 
get into this airplane business, they are 
plunged into an environment which de- 
mands discipline. They’ve got to be dis- 


ciplined by the environment before it 
kills them.” 


In the same issue of the magazine, in 
“Education,” an eminent British authority 
on juvenile delinquency, Sir Basil Henri- 
ques, makes this statement: “We are not 
teaching “I must because I ought,’ but the 
most dangerous doctrine of ‘I see, I want, 
I take,’” (p. 82). 


A generalization can be both perilous 
and unjust. The two statements above need 
not be taken as true in all circumstances 
and at all times. Certainly they are not 
“attacks on the public schools.” They are 
the observations of serious, responsible per- 
sons. Observations of this kind are finding 
such a number of echoes that a re-thinking 
of the entire field of discipline may be 
indicated, on the part of individual teach- 
ers, schools, and school systems. If this 
can be done in conjunction with groups 
representing home and community, so 
much the better. If not, it should be done 
anyway. 


Discipline, used in its best sense, does 
not imply cruelty and harshness, but it 
does imply firmness. It does not necessarily 
include punishment and _ chastisement; 
neither does it preclude these, when neces- 
sary. It does mean, according to its 
dictionary definition, to develop by instruc- 
tion and exercise; to train in self-control 
or obedience to given standards. All will 
agree that self-control is the end result de- 
sired, that self-control which if not ac- 
quired by the time one leaves school and 
goes into the world will promptly be ac- 
quired the hard way, or the individual and 
society both suffer grievously. We need, 
perhaps, to take a clear and searching look 
and then make more definite statements 
about what our standards are, how we are 
going about this training, and the results 
we achieve. 


Discipline, indeed, quite often has a 
very lonely sound, but it is not archaic or 
even obsolescent. Like other words of its 
kind—duty and integrity among them— 
it has a good and reassuring sound. 


Mea Culpa 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER is at fault for 
making displaced persons of some attrac- 
tive high school students. To the students 
of Central High School, Nashville, and to 
their teachers and sponsors, a sincere 
apology for an error in a caption, THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER, March, p. 22. Too, 
we were guilty of increasing the enrollment 
of Central High School in Fountain City. 
March was ever the month for madness. 
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THIS MONTH 


Jupce Sam Davis Tatum of the 
Davidson County Juvenile Court is 
admired throughout the state for his 
seasoned wisdom, his considered 
judgment, and his sincere efforts to 
improve the lot of the youth of the 
state. He is also an able speaker 
and writer. His article, “Juvenile 
Delinquency and the Law,” will be 
of interest to every teacher. 





THE TENNESSEE TEACHER presents 
“Tennessee History on United States 
Postage Stamps” as an article that 
will be immediately useful in the 
schoolroom. O. L. Davis, Jr., of 
Peabody Demonstration School, is 
the author. 


Dr. GaLen N. Drewry of Chatta- 
nooga explains some of the main 
ideas behind the nationwide pro- 
gram of the CPEA to improve school 
administration. Read “Advancement 
of School Administration—U. S. A.” 


TENNESSEE Propucts & CHEMICAL 
CorporaTION is the ninth in a series 
on Tennessee industry. Below: Pig 
iron ladle and pig machine at the 
Rockwood blast furnace. The molten 
pig iron is being formed into uni- 
form pigs. 
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Among learners there are four defects with which the teacher must 
make himself acquainted. Some err in the multitude of their studies; 
some, in their fewness; some, in the feeling of ease with which they 
proceed; and some, in the readiness with which they stop. These four 
defects arise from the difference of their minds. When a teacher knows 
the character of his mind, he can save the learner from the defect to 
which he is liable. Teaching should be directed to develop that in 
which the pupil excels, and correct the defects to which he is prone. 
—Confucius in Record on the Subject of Education. 





Published monthly during the school year, except twice in October. Entered 
as second-class matter at the post office at Nashville, Tennessee, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for 
by Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized August 31, 1923. Mem- 
bership dues, which include THE TEACHER, $4.00 a year. Subscription to non- 
members, $1.00 a year. Per copy, 15 cents. 











Perfect Control 


IS ALSO NEEDED FOR GOOD LIGHTING 


THERE IS A REAL DIFFERENCE! 


Ask Our Salesman to Demonstrate the Draper V-Dou- 


ble and Portable Pakfold Shades. Find Out Why We 
Are Able to Say, and Prove .. . Draper Shades Are: 
All-Ways A Shade Better! 


DOU SE 


YOUR 


SUNLIGHT 
CoNTROL! 








PATENTED 
X-L UNIT FOR EXTREMELY WIDE GLASS AREAS 


The X-L Unit is popular and practical for wide window areas. Absolutely 
no limit in width. Many X-L's exceeding 70' wide have been installed and 
are giving excellent service. This unit consists of three or more overlapping 
shades attached to a sturdy, heavy gauge steel angle shield by special 
offset brackets giving each shade an overlap of 6" on each adjacent shade 
to prevent light gaps. X-L shades fabricated of 10 ounce Dratex cloth 
offer a trouble-free, long lasting installation. Ask our salesmen for complete 
information and prices. 


PORTABLE PAKFOLD SHADE ...... 


The Draper Portable Pakfold can take it— 
easy to transport from room to room where 
needed. To apply this darkening shade or re- 
move it, simply lift its supporting pulley from 
the pulley bracket, by use of the Draper Pulley 
Fork. No screws to remove—no ladder to climb. 

Pakfolds are practical in all sizes. For large 
windows of unusual width or length Pakfolds are 
made with two sets of pulleys and cords. 





PATENTED 
WITH DRAPER DEMOUNTABLE 
V-DOUBLE ROLLER SHADES FOR PROTECTED BY PATENTS 
EITHER WOOD OR METAL SASH. PORTABLE PAKFOLD 


— Distributed By — 


Tennessee Equipment and Supply Company 
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WARNING SIGNS 


In 1955 all records for traffic disaster were broken in 
Tennessee. In an analysis of these accidents, the Gov- 
ernor’s Emergency Traffic Safety Committee came up 
with some very interesting statements. The chairman 
of this committee, in his annual report, gave the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. 73.1% of all accidents and 82.8% of fatal accidents 

are reported as occurring on straight roads. 

2. 71.8% of all accidents and 74.0% of fatal accidents 
are reported as occurring on level roads. 

3. 77.0% of all accidents and 81.3% of fatal accidents 
are reported as occurring on dry roads. 

4. 94.9% of all accidents and 99.1% of fatal accidents 
are reported as occurring on roadway with no 
defects. . 

5. 71% of all accidents and 48% of fatal accidents are 
reported as occurring during daylight hours. 

6. 81% of all accidents and 84.8% of fatal accidents 
are reported as occurring during clear weather. 

The report also shows that 96 motorists have been 
killed and 1,376 injured in the state as of March 10 
this year. Facts like the ones presented above should 
inspire schoo) teachers to make whatever contribu- 
tion possible to the reduction of traffic accidents in 
Tennessee. Surely there must be some way to bring 
these warnings signs to the attention of children, and 
through them to their parents. F.E.B. 


A BIRTHDAY PARTY 


Almost exactly a year from the time this is being 
written the nationwide NEA Centennial Birthday 
Party will be held. We are calling it to your attention 
at this time in order that every local association in the 
state may have plenty of time to plan for a real cele- 
bration of the hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the National Education Association. A letter from 
Dr. Paul Street, director of the NEA Centennial Cele- 
bration, and Miss Margaret Stevenson, chairman of 
the NEA Staff Birthday Party Committee, explained 
in detail the purpose of these birthday celebrations. 
We quote from the letter: 

“We think the Birthday Party represents an oppor- 
tunity to strengthen the teaching profession at its 
roots in every town and community. It should empha- 
size the role of education locally and should drama- 
tize not only the bigness and strength of the total 
profession—as we hope that it may indeed do—but 
pride in the job of each'teacher in his own school. 

“It is important to us, of course, that we have a lot 
of help from the state associations. . . . Plans are now 
only tentative. A copy of our first information and 
suggestion sheet is enclosed. We plan to provide 
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Editorial Comment 


additional ideas and suggestions but will encourage 
local associations to exercise their own initiative in 
developing their own local programs. 

“A national birthday party will be held in Washing- 
ton on April 4, but it will be so planned that it will not 
compete with local parties but rather will serve as a 
central symbol to tie loca] parties together on a nation- 
wide basis. Attendance at the national party will be 
very limited, since we do not wish to take national 
leaders from their own local celebrations.” 

Tennessee teachers have supported well the entire 
program of the National Education Association. We 
have reached our membership goal this year, and 
we certainly hope to be able to meet the goal in 1957, 
which is the last year of the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram. 

We hope that during the year 1956-57 teachers will 
learn more about the work of the National Education 
Association. The more we know about the work which 
the NEA is carrying on in behalf of the teachers. of 
America, the greater appreciation we will have for it. 
F.E.B. 


LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCES 


Once again it is time to turn our attention to ways 
and means of achieving the two-point legislative pro- 
gram adopted by the Representative Assembly in 
January. 

Point one, which calls for enough money to maintain 
the present program in view of increased costs, en- 
rollments, and many other factors, brings a question to 
the minds of many people as to why we have to have 
more money to do the same thing we are now doing. 
When we ask for another salary increase, this raises the 
question in the minds of many people as to why teach- 
ers are never satisfied with their salaries and whether 
some teachers already make more than they are worth. 
There are good and sufficient answers to both of these 
questions. You cannot get them over to the people 
simply by wishing. There must be a definite, well- 
planned program of information for the public. 

As the beginning for the work on the new legisla- 
tive program, a series of conferences has been planned 
for April 2 through April 10, to cover the entire state 
and bring together representatives of all school sys- 
tems of the state. It is assumed that as soon as these 
conferences have been completed the representatives 
will immediately start work planning for the promo- 
tion of the program in each county and city of the 
state. There is a lot of new money involved in the 
program and it is going to require the best effort we 
have ever made in order to achieve our goal. We be- 
lieve it can be done if everyone will find out his job 
and do this job well. 








Left: Above the doorway of a Ten- 
nessee Products & Chemical Cor- 
poration laboratory in Chattanooga 
is the word Research. Below: A care- 
ful scientist in the laboratory con- 
centrates on his work. 





There is 


A Jouch of Jennessee 


in more things than can be 
listed on your blackboard 












"Nothing is lost'' is the slogan of Tennessee Products 
& Chemical Corporation. Using two of the South's 
basic raw materials, coal and wood, this fast-growing 
industry turns even the least of the by-products into 
substances that are vital to industrial progress. Add to 
these the production of a wide range of pig iron and 
ferroalloys products and you have a thumbnail picture 
of the company's operations. 
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FFICIALS OF TENNESSEE PRODUCTS 
QO & CHEMICAL CorRPoRATION will 
say, offhand, that their story began 
with coal. Then, because of all things 
they hold chemistry in highest re- 
gard, they will remind you that the 
story really began aeons ago, with 
nature’s marvelous and subtle chem- 
ical processes on vegetable material. 
These processes, in the course of 
slow-moving time and_ geological 
change, left rich deposits of high- 
grade bituminous coal in the Cum- 
berland Mountains of Tennessee. 
Nature, too, provided the hardwood 
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in the vicinity of Wrigley, wood that 
together with the other basic prod- 
uct, coal, provides the raw materials 
for a bewildering number of sub- 
stances used in industry the width 
and breadth of the United States and 
in foreign lands. Here is “An Indus- 
try Serving All Industry,” and there 
is no exaggeration in the claim that 
there is “A Touch of Tennessee” in 
so many useful and beautiful things 
that even teachers who love to list 
things would be hard pressed to 
name them all. 


Infinite Variety 


The products of this “home-grown” 
industry go into the making of auto- 
mobiles in Michigan; appear in insec- 
ticides, preservatives, flavoring, and 
farm implements that help the Wis- 
consin dairy farmer; are used for 
muriatic acid, drill bits, pipe, der- 
ricks, and tank cars necessary for the 
production of Texas oil; are impor- 
tant in New Jersey pharmaceuticals, 
California movies, and Carolina tex- 
tiles. 

Certain of the by-products that go 
out from the plants of Tennessee 
Products & Chemical Corporation 
are used in curing the sick; others 
make that “ole debbil” boll weevil 


mortally ill. Products as utilitarian 
as the tar that binds surfaces to high- 
ways come from coal, as do sub- 
stances necessary in the manufacture 
of glamor-giving cosmetics that bind 
milady’s powder to her face. “Tepco” 


Above: A Tennessee Products & 
Chemical Corporation furnace. An 
aerial view of the Rockwood Plant is 
shown below. Left: Perlite, used as 
a plaster and concrete aggregate, is 
made in Nashville. 








Drilling the face of coal in the Reel’s Cove mine. 


furnishes that good smoke flavor in 
much ham, bacon, and cheese; the 
clean odor that comes from the use 
of its disinfectants; the tantalizing 
whiff of expensive perfumes. Mate- 
rials brand-marked by the unique 
white “T” in the red circle may 
cause comfortable coolness in a well- 
insulated house and the steady, 
clean, dependable heat that fires to- 
bacco in the barns or broils a steak 
in the dining car or in the back yard. 

Fuels, metallurgical products, 
building materials, coal chemicals, 


fine chemicals, wood chemicals, plas- 
tics, and miscellaneous products 
bear the “Tepco” seal. It is almost 
possible to say the abc’s by naming 
this industry's by-products from coal, 
from ammonium sulphate to xylene 
(benzene, naphthalene, toluene), 
filling in the gaps with wood chemi- 
cals—charket oils, methanol, to name 
a few. The company’s products 
charts for both coal and wood re- 
semble nothing so much as the gen- 
ealogical tables of the royal families 
during the War of the Roses; the 





Ferrosilicon in pan at the Ferro-Alloys Division in Chattanooga. 





descendants of each product are as 
numerous and the relationships as 
complicated as those of the houses 
of York and Lancaster. 


Mechanized Mines and Company 
Forests 

By train and barge the famous 
Sewanee Seam coal goes out from 
Whitwell, Tennessee. In the Whit- 
well and Reel’s Cove mines, among 
the most highly mechanized mines in 
the world, the newest types of min- 
ing equipment are used in cutting 
and handling coal. From the mines 
by continuous chute and conveyor 
belts the coal is carried downward 
approximately 2,000 feet and through 
a mountain valley to a screening and 
railroad loading plant about a mile 
distant. A large quantity of this coal 
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Coke oven in Chattanooga. 


is sold on the market; the remainder 
goes to Chattanooga, where it is con- 
verted into coke in modern ovens. 
Benzene, used in the manufacture 
of chemicals and blended with gaso- 
line for high octane fuel, is one ma- 
jor by-product of the coking oper- 
ation. Another is manufactured gas, 
specially purified and sold to the 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Juvenile Delinquency and the Law 


n AMERICA, prior to 1899, the chil- 

dren of the land were treated 
and tried as criminals. In Chicago, 
Illinois, the first juvenile law was 
passed and the first juvenile court 
came into being on the above date. 
People were slowly beginning to 
realize that children are not adults 
and should not be treated as such. 

Not until 1911 did the juvenile 
court movement get underway in 
Tennessee, at which time the first 
juvenile court law was enacted. At 
the close of the last century, Ten- 
nessee had a governor whose middle 
name was “Love’—Robert Love 
Taylor. Soon after assuming the 
duties of his office, Governor Taylor 
visited the penitentiary and there 
found youth of tender age confined 
for crimes. He thereupon ordered 
the warden to bring to his office 
everyone in the penitentiary under 
a certain age. He immediately 
pardoned them and had them trans- 
ported to their homes. He, at the 
same time, issued to the warden an 
order that whenever thereafter any- 
one under a certain age was sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary, he was 
not to be admitted but was to be 
brought to his office. The publicity 
surrounding this action of Robert 
Love Taylor focused the hearts and 
minds of the public upon the wel- 
fare of the youth of our state, which 
crystallized in the setting up of 
juvenile courts in every county of 
the state. 

Basically, throughout the cen- 
turies, the philosophy of the crim- 
inal court has been to punish the 
criminal for his deeds and to make 
the punishment fit the crime. It is 
stated another way; the punishment 
was to fit the evil intent of the crim- 
inal. With the juvenile court came a 
new philosophy, which was not to 
punish the child but to do for him 
what should be done to make of 
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Judge, Juvenile Court of Davidson County 


him a good citizen. The new ap- 
proach was to forget punishment 
and to determine, if possible, what 
caused the child to become delin- 
quent and to remove the cause or 
to remove the child from the influ- 
ences that brought about his de- 
linquency. The closest analogy to 
the work of the juvenile court is that 
of the clinic or the hospital. The 
cause or causes of the disease are 
determined and the medicine to 
bring about recovery is administered. 
Roscoe Pound, former dean of the 
Harvard Law School, speaking of 
the juvenile ‘court movement, said 
that it is the greatest social advance 
since the signing of the Magna 
Charta. The juvenile court law em- 
braces an entirely new approach to 
the problem of anti-social conduct. 
A few of the features of this new 
concept will be considered. 
Basically, a juvenile delinquent is 
one who violates the law as does 
anyone else. In the criminal courts, 
an adult, if found guilty, is fined. 
sent to the county road, or to the 
penitentiary. He may be fined and 
sent to the county road or to the 
penitentiary. In the juvenile court, 
the law wisely places within the dis- 
cretion of the juvenile court judge 
the decision as to what should be 
done with the child for his best in- 
terest. The child may be sufficiently 
anti-social that for his protection and 
for that of the public, he should go 
to one of the state’s correctional 
institutions. The court may let the 
child go back to his own home, either 
with or without supervision of a 
probation officer or a friend. Con- 
ditions may be such that the child 
should not go back into his home or 
into his community. In this instance, 
the child may go to the home of a 
relative, a friend, or into a foster 
home. The child may need medical 


care, physical or mental. The court 
is authorized to order this. 

Another important variant be- 
tween the criminal law and the juve- 
nile law is that in the criminal court, 
once a case is disposed of, the court 
loses control over the case thirty 
days thereafter. The juvenile court 
has continuing control until the child 
reaches its twenty-first birthday, if 
the court sees fit to exercise it. The 
last legislature passed an act making 
anyone responsible for contributing 
to or encouraging an act of delin- 
quency by a child, either by aiding, 
abetting, or encouraging the act or 
aiding the child in concealing his act 
of delinquency. Prior to this act, 
only parent or one legally chargeable 
with the care of a child could be 
prosecuted. The penalty is imprison- 
ment of not more than eleven months 
and twenty-nine days or a fine of not 
more than $1,000 or both. This mat- 
ter is triable in the juvenile or crim- 
inal court. 

As this article is written to be read 
primarily by teachers, I would like 
to reason with you for a while. 
Whether you will it or not, you are 
placed in a strategic position to help 
in combatting delinquency. You 
spend more hours with the child 
probably than anyone else, even in- 
cluding his parents. You catch the 
ebb and flow of his emotions. You 
may detect when the burdens are 
piling in upon him. The teacher 
with a personality that is warm can 
be a haven of refuge for the troubled 
child. In confidence, you can help 
guide and direct and sustain when 
no one else can. So many children 
cannot find this sympathetic atmos- 
phere even in their own homes or 
elsewhere. The child may see you as 
the only bright spot and the only 
understanding person in a drab 
world. 
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Tennessee History 
on United States Postage Stamps 


O. L. DAVIS, JR. 


Supervising Teacher, Eighth Grade 
Peabody Demonstration School 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Stamps are especially useful in teaching the social 
studies. Many stamps commemorate persons and events 
directly connected with Tennessee history. Others can 
be used to explain Tennessee place names. ‘How did 
your town or county get its name?" is a question sure 
to bring quick response. 


social studies. All too often, stamps 
are not utilized even though they 
may be readily accessible. One rea- 
son for their neglect may well stem 
from the teacher's not having a suit- 
able guide to appropriate postal 
issues which could be used in the 
classroom. 


OSTAGE STAMPS, as symbols and 
Pp records, tell many _ stories 
through their content. In the class- 
room they can provide motivation 
and enrichment, and they are a fertile 
source of learning materials. Espe- 
cially is this true in teaching the 
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There are a number of stamps 
which have been issued by the 
United States which are helpful in 
the teaching of Tennessee history. 
These stamps, depicting famous per- 
sons and events of American history, 
can be tied into the Tennessee story, 
for persons connected with Tennes- 
see history have, since Revolutionary 
times, figured significantly in the 
affairs of the nation. Stamps chosen 
for discussion here are restricted to 
those directly relating to Tennessee’s 
history. Most are of recent issue, 
and where they cannot be found in 
most average sized junior collections, 
they can be purchased at nominal 
prices. 

Father Jacques Marquette’s trip 
down the Mississippi River in 1673 
is commemorated on the one-cent 
value of the 1898 Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition issue. Marquette and his 
companion, Louis Jolliet, remained 
for a while at the Chickasaw Bluffs 
in West Tennessee on their journey 
and were among the first explorers 
to see the Tennessee country. 

One of the best known colonial 
“Long Hunters” to cross the moun- 
tains into Tennessee was Daniel 
Boone. He explored part of this 
state’s territory in 1760. It was he 
who broke through the mountain 
barrier at the Cumberland Gap, 
through which civilization was to 
stream westward. Boone is pictured 
with three other frontiersmen on 
the three-cent Kentucky statehood 
issue of 1942. 

A scene of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains is depicted on the ten-cent value 
of the 1934 National Parks issue. This 
area preserves for present-day Ten- 
nesseans much of the grandeur and 





Tennessee a state at the time of the Louisiana 


Purchase. 
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beauty which must have enticed the 
frontier families to settle this land. 

For many years in Tennessee's 
early development, the Cherokees 
were a very important group with 
whom the settlers had to deal. These 
tribes harassed the pioneers and 
fought as allies of the British during 
the Revolution. A constant source 
of irritation and conflict, they were 
forcibly removed to Indian Territory 
in 1835 by General Winfield Scott. 
The Chickasaws, although more 
properly Alabama and Mississippi 
tribesmen, claimed part of West Ten- 
nessee for hunting grounds. They, 
too, were removed to Indian Terri- 
tory. The three-cent Indian Centen- 
nial stamp of 1948 commemorated 
the hundred years which the five 
civilized tribes had been in Okla- 
homa. Several regular and special 
stamp issues have honored General 
Scott. 

John Sevier, one of Tennessee’s 
most important early historical per- 
sonages, is shown on the three-cent 
stamp issued in 1946, commemorat- 
ing the one hundred fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Tennessee statehood. A re- 
nowned Indian fighter and a hero 
of the Battle of King’s Mountain in 
1780, he was elected governor of 
the short-lived “state” of Franklin 
and served Tennessee twice as gov- 
ernor. 

The Volunteer State contributed 
the first man from the frontier to the 
United States presidency in the per- 
son of Andrew Jackson. His portrait 
has appeared, understandably, on -@ 
more postage stamps than that of any 
other Tennessean. Jackson is shown 
on the two-cent values of 1861 and 
1870, the four-cent stamps of 1883 
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Andrew Jackson appears on more postage stamps than any other Tennes- 

sean. Here are four stamps commemorating the great soldier and President. 

Most of the stamps on these two pages are primarily useful in teaching 
about place names, a starting point for a wider study of history. 


and 1888, the three-cent values of 
1890, 1894, and 1903, and the seven- 
cent stamp of the 1938 issue as well 
as on two twentieth century com- 
memoratives. It is for his military ac- 
complishments that “Old Hickory” 
appears on the two-cent value of the 
1937 Army special issue. After his 
two stormy terms as seventh presi- 
dent, Jackson spent his remaining 
years at his beloved home, the Her- 
mitage, which is also pictured on the 
two-cent Army issue. The 1946 Ten- 
nessee statehood commemorative is 
the most recent stamp to honor Jack- 
son. 

It was the three-cent stamp com- 
memorating the centennial of Texas 
independence in 1936 that gave phil- 
atelic recognition to Sam Houston, 
one-time congressman and governor 
of Tennessee in 1827. Houston led 
the Texans, many of whom had 
come from Tennessee, to victory in 
their war of independence with Mex- 


ico. He was the first president of the 
Republic of Texas and was Texas’ 
governor twice. Also shown on this 
stamp is the familiar view of the 
Alamo, a shrine of American liberty, 
where Davy Crockett and other na- 
tive Tennesseans were killed in its 
heroic defense. 

A close friend of Andrew Jackson, 
James K. Polk, became the eleventh 
President of the United States in 
1845 after serving as governor of 
Tennessee from 1839-41. When the 
Mexican War began, Polk issued a 
call for volunteers to swell the na- 
tion’s undermanned army. As a re- 
sult of the overwhelming response of 
Tennesseans, the state has been 
known since that time as the Volun- 
teer State. This nickname appears 
on the 1946 Tennessee statehood 
commemorative. President Polk is 
pictured on the eleven-cent value of 
the 1938 Presidential series. 

The third Tennessean to become 
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United States President within 
thirty years, Andrew Johnson, ap- 
pears on the seventeen-cent value of 
the 1938 regular issue. The only pres- 
ident whom Congress ever im- 
peached, Johnson had served Ten- 
nessee in several capacities betore 
being elevated to the nation’s high- 
est office upon Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion. 

David Glasgow Farragut, first man 
to hold the rank of Admiral in the 
United States Navy, was a native 
Tennessean. Choosing to remain 
loyal to the Union when his home 
state joined the Confederacy, he 
played a major role in defeating the 
Southern cause at New Orleans, 
Vicksburg, and Mobile. Farragut’s 
portrait appears on the one-dollar 
value of the 1903 regular series and 
on the three-cent 1937 Navy com- 
memorative issue. 

Two stamps show Tennessee on 
maps of the United States. The 
three-cent stamp of 1937 commem- 
orating the Ordinance of 1787 shows 
Tennessee as the “Territory South- 
west of the Ohio.” Created in 1790 
with William Blount as governor, 
this territory was admitted as the six- 
teenth state of the United States, 
the first state to be created from 
Federal territory. The ten-cent value 
of the Louisiana Purchase set, issued 
in 1904, shows Tennessee as a state 
in 1808. 

Tennessee’s historic capitol build- 
ing appears on the three-cent Ten- 
nessee statehood commemorative 
issued in 1946. It is somewhat ironic 
that Andrew Jackson and John Sevier 
share recognition on this stamp, as 
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they were bitter personal and politi- 
cal rivals. 

Only those stamps which have a 
direct bearing on the development 
of the story of Tennessee have been 
discussed here. Of course, there are 
many other U. S. postage stamps de- 
picting events and persons of com- 
memorative value to the nation. 
These are useful in showing Ten- 
nessee’s influence in national affairs. 

Another aspect to the study of 
Tennessee history through U. S. 
postal issues is the noting of those 
stamps which depict a personage for 
whom a county or city has been 
named. Tennessee geographical lo- 
cations have been named in honor 
of Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Henry Clay, Stephen Deca- 
tur, the Marquis de Lafayette, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Patrick Henry, 
Count Casimir Pulaski, and Chris- 
topher Columbus, to list but a few, 
all of whom have had philatelic rec- 
ognition. This kind of study would be 
very interesting and would illustrate, 
in another way, Tennessee's inti- 
mate relationship to the development 
of American history. 

The utilization of particular stamps 
depends on their availability and 
the value of their contribution to 
the desired goals of the study under- 
way. It is believed that the guide to 
appropriate stamps suggested here 
will be helpful as a classroom aid in 
the teaching of Tennessee history. 
The teacher and pupil who desire to 
search out related events and no- 
table persons on stamps will be well 
paid by a study of a standard U. S. 
stamp catalogue. 
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Advancement of School Administration—U.S.A. 


CHOOL ADMINISTRATION in Amer- 
S ica is now in the midst of a 
great transition period of searching 
study and improvement. At the cen- 
ter of this movement is the work 
launched five years ago under the 
auspices of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and 
with support from the Kellogg 
Foundation, known as the Cooper- 
ative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration or CPEA. The whole ef- 
fort is now coordinated by the Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of 
School Administration, composed of 
outstanding leaders representing the 
nationwide organizations con- 
cerned. * 

The committee has two main tasks: 
to find out what results the CPEA 
had accomplished and to make these 
results available for general use. 
Naturally, the committee will be 
concerned with continuing research 
and practice further to professional- 
ize school administration. 

The profession of educational ad- 
ministration is not unlike other pro- 
fessions which have been vigorously 
engaged in this upgrading process. 
The CPEA program, well grounded 
in research, has helped to provide 
a basis for greater professionalization 
and for some important departures 
in the improvement of school admin- 
istration. 

It has not been many years since 
the chief if not the sole qualification 
expected of a school superintendent 
was that of experience. As we look 
to the future, administrators will still 
need to have a background of experi- 
ence, but they, like other profession- 
als, will also be expected to have a 
much more thorough, broad, and 
comprehensive preparation. This 
preparation, in all likelihood, will be 
supplemented, as is that of medical 
doctors today, by intensive work con- 
ferences, seminars, short courses, and 
other types of in-service education. 
In this program the professional 
associations as well as the colleges 
and universities have an important 
role to play. 
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The Kellogg Foundation under- 
wrote the first five years of CPEA 
with grants totaling $3,500,000 and 
the participating institutions them- 
selves invested substantially. But this 
was only the beginning; additional 
grants have been made for the next 
four year period, and it is estimated 
that ultimately a_ total above 
$25,000,000 will have been spent on 
this memorable effort to advance 
school administration. 

The CPEA, more informally called 
the Kellogg Program, was organized 
throughout the United States, its 
main efforts reaching out from eight 
regional centers. The approach to 
the problem of advancing school 
administration varied greatly from 
region to region. A common element 
characterizing all the programs was 
that of the cooperative nature of the 
work. 

One of the more significant results 
of the CPEA to date is the closer 
working relationship fostered among 
colleges and universities, state de- 
partments of education, boards of 
education, professional associations, 
and local school systems. Another 
element common to all the programs 
is the extensive research which pro- 
vided much needed _ information 
about basic problems in educational 
administration. 

The center for the southern region 
during the first five years of the pro- 
gram was located at Peabody Col- 
lege, and most of the leading institu- 
tions in the southeastern states par- 
ticipated in the program, as did the 
state departments of education and 
many local school administrators. 
The University of Tennessee has 
been one of the institutions in a key 
role of leadership. 

We can hardlv do more than men- 
tion some of the more significant 
directions in which the work of the 
CPEA is pointing and a few of the 
major outcomes of the program to 
date. One of the fundamental prob- 
lems which concerned CPEA was 
improvement in the preparation of 
school administrators. The findings 


indicate the need for a_ greater 
breadth of content in graduate pro- 
grams, and some colleges and uni- 
versities are beginning to imple- 
ment these findings. The social 
sciences are considered especially 
important in developing a broad 
comprehension of our society and 
its culture. 

A primary requisite of a school 
principal or superintendent in the 
complex world today is a greater 
ability to work in relating the school 
system to the community. The school 
man must be a student of community 
structure and of the dynamics of 
social change. He must be a com- 
munity education leader and an ex- 
pert in human relations. He must be 
aware of and be able to work with 
the various forces in the community 
from which pressures arise or may 
arise. 

This concept of educational leader- 
ship, however, does not view the ad- 
ministrator as a passive reflector but 
as a constructive builder. Nor can 
he content himself with the mere 
dissemination of information about 
the schools or their program. Re- 
search evidence points to the conclu- 
sion that attitudes are seldom 
changed by knowledge alone. There- 
fore, the educational leader of the 
school system must be concerned 
with involving people in such a way 
as to build desirable attitudes toward 
the schools. 

In the graduate programs for 
school administrators, there is now 
a trend toward larger units and fewer 
courses. The fragmentation of the 
field into more and more specialized 
and narrow areas to be taught in 
college courses which was prevalent 
a few years ago is new being re- 
placed in some institutions by a more 
integrated, comprehensive study of 
education and administration. Meth- 
ods of teaching potential adminis- 
trators are likewise being critically 
evaluated to bring them more into 
line with what our profession has 
learned about the best techniques of 
teaching and learning. The strict 
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lecture method is being supplement- 
ed by informal seminars, workshops, 
problem solving groups, and field 
work. There has been some experi- 
mentation with internship, though 
its final importance is yet to be de- 
termined. 

There is, at the present time, an 
oversupply of people who have had 
some preparation in educational ad- 
ministration. This is not to say that 
there is an oversupply of competent 
administrative personnel. Therefore 
another major problem to which the 
CPEA has directed attention is that 
of regulating the flow of new talent 
into the field. 

One significant finding is that su- 
perintendents as a whole seem to 
be more skilled in predicting the suc- 
cess of potential administrators than 
are college professors. This fact im- 
plies the need for greater coordina- 
tion between the colleges and the 
operating school system in screening 
the best available material. Perhaps 
it further indicates the need for local 
school systems to participate in the 
recruitment, selection, encourage- 
ment, and even assistance of their 
best talent if school administration 
is to be upgraded to any significant 
extent by pre-service selection. The 
colleges have a stake in this prob- 
lem because of their high investment 
in personnel and facilities required 
to conduct successful training pro- 
grams for administrators. 

One of the best examples of de- 
veloping cooperative relationships is 
to be found in the southern region at 
the Gatlinburg conference composed 
of professors of educational adminis- 
tration and outstanding representa- 
tives of local school systems. This 
conference has met annually for 
several years to give attention to 
major problems of common concern. 
In the interim between conferences 
much of the effort is carried on by 
working committees. 

Out of this group of conferences 
has arisen the competency pattern 
approach to educational administra- 
tion. Although the competency pat- 
tern is by no means complete nor is 
it considered to be the final answer 
by any of those who have worked 
on it, it is one approach to the over- 
all job of school administration. The 
competency pattern seeks to define: 
first, the critical tasks in educational 
administration; second, the method 
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of performing these critical tasks; 
and third, the operational beliefs, 
skills, and knowledge needed to 
perform these tasks. Through this 
and other approaches, arising in 
other centers, some progress has been 
made towards bridging the gap be- 
tween preparation programs and the 
work of administrators in the field. 

One of the more vexing problems 
of educational administration, and 
indeed of the whole profession of 
education, is the formulation of a 
consistent and acceptable theory 
upon which sound practice may be 
based. Such a theory will provide 
a strong foundation of basic con- 
cepts, attitudes, beliefs, principles, 
and values to serve as anchor posts 
or directing forces for administra- 
tors in judging and improving their 
work. Just as all the applications of 
scientific knowledge are made on the 


basis of sound theory even though 
the theoretical basis is subject to 
change and improvement, so must 
school administration find a sound 
foundation in a consistent, yet ever- 
growing theory of education and 
educational administration. 

These are only a few of the many 
facets involved in the current na- 
tionwide program of the CPEA to 
upgrade school administration. 





*Organizations: American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators; 
National Council of Chief State 
School Officers; National Confer- 
ence of Professors of Educational 
Administration; National School 
Boards Association; County and 
Rural Area Superintendents; U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 





Conservation Workshop 


Teachers again have an opportunity to gather informa- 
tion on conservation of natural resources. 


A two-week study period in the 
“wilds” and specialized classroom 
sessions on conservation education 
will again be combined by the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee this summer to 
give state teachers training and ex- 
perience to better qualify them to 
deal with this important area of in- 
struction in their own local program. 
They will get a first-hand picture of 
the state’s resources and methods of 
protecting them. Students attending 
the workshop will be able to earn 
nine quarter hours graduate or 
undergraduate credit. 

Conducted through the U. T. Ex- 
tension Division in cooperation with 
the College of Education, the fourth 
conservation education workshop 
will be held June 11-July 8. Scholar- 
ships are being offered by several 
garden clubs of Tennessee to assist 
teachers interested in gathering in- 
formation for their pupils on conserv- 
ing natural resources. 

After an orientation period on the 
U. T. campus, with instruction in 
such subjects as geology, meteoro- 
logy, botany, and science education, 
workshop participants will move to 
a camp at Big Ridge State Park on 
Norris Lake, near Knoxville. At the 


park, which offers boating, swim- 
ming, and fishing facilities, subjects 
such as wildlife and fisheries man- 
agement, forestry, and soil conser- 
vation will be explained and demon- 
strated. 

Instructors will be personnel from 
U. T., State Department of Conser- 
vation, U. S. Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, and the Game and Fish Com- 
mission. The Department of Conser- 
vation is co-sponsoring the workshop. 

Inquiries about the workshop may 
be made to Roy F. Center, Jr., U. T. 
Extension Division coordinator of 
conferences. Scholarship information 
is available from officers of local gar- 
den clubs. 





Teachers observing a fawn at the 
U. T. workshop camp. 
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Floor Problem? 





The Old Floor Oil Days Are 
Over 

Better buildings, better floors call for 

a constructive floor maintenance pro- 


ram. 
Floor Problems are our business. We 
are trained to help your custodians to 
care for their floors properly. 

Write us, or ask your GUARDIAN 
Salesman about your floors. He will be 
glad to inspect your floors. He will 
demonstrate a simple maintenance pro- 
gram to your custodian. 

Ask The Guardian Man. He 
May Be Able To Help With 

Your Floor Problems. 


WA. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 











The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants, Sanitary 

Products 
708 Jefferson St., N. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 














Teachers—End Money 
WORRIES 





Get a POSTAL LOAN 
W! You can borrow 

$100 to $600 by Mail 

on your SIGNATURE ONLY! 


Teachers like to do business with Postal 
Finance because they get special considera- 
tion, in complete confidence—with personal 
attention to their problems. Teachers, you 
can get a quick cash loan entirely by mail. 
We are State Licensed and make loans from 
$100-$600 anywhere in the U.S. Service 
is fast and completely confidential. No en- 
dorsers required. No agents will call. Our 
Cost-Controlled Loan Plan guarantees you 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION. No prin- 
cipal payments required during paylesssum- 
mer months. Pay nothing until Fall when 
you start getting salary checks again. Pay- 
ments arranged to fit your budget. 
The Coupon will bring FREE Loan 
Postal Papers aad full intartation ina 
Fears & a= a rene you 
toget themoney. MailCoupon 
scr pre aeeane ioe aent a wartpdaee omngaet, 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 109E 
200 Keeline Building * Omaha 2, Nebraska 


[Postal FINANCE CO.,Dept. 109k 
200 Keeline Building Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please rush FREE Loan Papers and Information 
| about Postal’s Teacher Plan. 
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The Volunteers 
Learning Takes Wings 


MRS. RACHEL PENNEY 


Third Grade Teacher 
Soddy Elementary School 


Mrs. Penny was one of the Tennesseans granted scholar- 
ships in 1954 to the National Aviation Workshop at the 


University of Colorado. 


She immediately planned a 


unit of study that could be used in her third grade. 
Scott, Foresman Company gave the unit an honorable 
mention award in a recent contest of classroom ac- 


tivities developed through reading. The prize was a 
beautiful edition of The Thousand and One Nights. 


HEN OUR AVIATION UNIT BEGAN, 

we did not realize how many 
varied learning situations actually 
would be created. Even after our 
plans and objectives were set up, 
many things naturally worked into 
our years work in addition to our 
plans. 

Before the year was over the chil- 
dren were taking interesting, imag- 
inative trips to different countries 
all over the world in our classroom- 
built airplane. As they studied each 
new country .the experience was 





| made more realistic by using the 
| airplane. 

The class initiated the project by 
| reading stories on airplanes in basic 





readers, library books, booklets, and 
pamphlets furnished by airplane 
companies, by studying large col- 
ored pictures and a_ hand-made 
model airplane they themselves 
made from a kit which included in- 
structions. 

After the children were agreed on 
how the airplane should look, they 
put much time and effort into the 
project. They assembled the body 
or fuselage from several large card- 
board boxes, including a large tele- 
vision box. They made propellers 
and wing struts from yardsticks cov- 
ered with paper. A small electric 
motor concealed in the front in a box 
turned the propeller. 





Airplanes, large and small. The pilots took turns. 
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Although the airplane was only 
large enough to hold one of the 
classroom chairs and accommodate 
one person, each child enjoyed his 
turn at being the pilot sometime dur- 
ing the year. 

The children enjoyed making 
smaller models of airplanes from 
balsa wood, cardboard, plastic, clay 
and plywood. Other activities in- 
cluded the making of individual 
booklets, a classroom scrapbook con- 
taining current newspaper clippings, 
magazine clippings and pictures of 
latest inventions dealing with air 
education. 

Another quite interesting project 
in connection with the unit was the 
airport lay-out made on a table, with 
cardboard boxes for the administra- 
tion building and hangars. 


The vocabulary of each child de- 
veloped to include aviation terms 
commonly heard, read, and used. 
Many children were found to be do- 
ing more independent reading and 
were beginning to do some research 
in an elementary fashion to answer 
important questions that arose from 
time to time. Then, too, many of the 
children began reading more ma- 
terial for pleasure because their in- 
terests were stimulated. Current 
events clippings also aroused more 
interest and brought about independ- 
ent reading habits. 


Later our knowledge of the air- 
plane seemed to fit in nicely with 
our social studies, helping to bring 
about a better understanding of the 
role aviation plays in the lives of 
people all over the world. 


In our study of aviation, we found 
that teamwork was most important 
in the study of each aviation worker 
and how each person’s performance 
of his duty depended on other peo- 
ple for success. 


The children also learned that 
certain rules of safety have to be 
observed and obeyed and that guess- 
work just cannot be tolerated on the 
part of the workers connected with 
the flying and maintenance of an 
airplane. We agreed that since so 
many things had to be taken into 
consideration and so many lives 
were in danger, being halfway pre- 
pared was not enough in aviation 
work. This led to another worth- 
while discussion of each child’s try- 
ing to do his very best in school. 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Aluminum is one of our most versatile metals — and one of 
the most traveled. The several stages of production between 
mine and ultimate user are often separated by thousands 
of miles. This calls for a great deal of transportation service 
— much of it performed by railroads. 





Although aluminum is our most abun- 
dant metal, it does not originally occur in 
metallic form. Practically the whole world’s 
supply comes from one aluminum-rich 
ore: bauxite. 





. .. again by railroad — transported in 
covered hopper cars to widely dispersed 
smelting plants where it is converted to 
metallic form... ingots or “pigs.” Then an- 
other long trip by rail to fabricating plants. 











Railroads carry enormous quantities of 
the ore to refining plants where it is re- 
duced to a white powder — aluminum 
oxide (“alumina”). This, in turn, moves 
on... 





save 
panier 


Roofing and other building products 
represent one of the biggest single uses of 
aluminum. And new uses for this remarka- 
ble metal are constantly being found . . . 
the familiar aluminum-wrap for example. 








Linking together the far-flung steps in the manufacture of alumi- 
num calls for many different forms of transportation. One of the 
most important is America’s railroads, serving industry dependably at 
a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. Cc. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 24, 
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The Jeacher's 
Bookshelf 


LENEIL EDWARDS 
Head of Department of Library Service 





and Training School Librarian 
Middle Tennessee State College 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNGER 
READERS 
Barn Swallow, by Paul McCutcheon Sears. 
Illustrated by Walter Ferguson. Holiday 
House, 1955. $2.00. Grades 3-5. A life- 
cycle story that gives an excellent con- 
cept of the life of a swallow, its 


6,000-mile migration to and from South 
America, mating, nesting, and feeding 
the nestlings. Beautiful illustrations sug- 
gest the beauty and grace of this bird 
which spends most of its life on the 
wing. Simple accurate text. 

Dancing in the Moon: Counting Rhymes, by 
Fritz Eichenberg. Harcourt, 1955. $2.25. 
Grades 1-2. A counting book, illustrated 
in three colors, introduces children to the 
numbers 1-20. Rhymes are cheerful non- 
sense—“9 bears saying their prayers,” 
“11 geese disturbing the peace.” The 
soft illustrations have a wealth of detail. 


First Book of Sea Shells, by Betty Cavanna. 
Illustrated by Marguerite Scott. Watts, 








«MAKING 
SURE 


OF 
ARITHMETIC 





pupils. 


Representative: 
JACK W. DRAPER 





A complete program, including— 
PUPILS’ BOOKS—1955 edition of textbooks for grades 3 to 8 


provides new kinds of materials for those who excel. A special 
section in each book, entitled “How Far Can You Go in Arith- 
metic?”, gives added depth of understanding for the more able 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS—Everything the teacher needs, where 
the teacher needs it. Complete pages from the pupils’ books and, 
below them, teaching suggestions for a three-level program of 
“grouping in depth” to meet different needs and abilities. 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS ........................ 
WORKBOOKS ...... 
PROGRESS TESTS 


‘nto eare eects for grades 3 to 8 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS ..... 


Silver Burdett Company 





4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 


Gray Oaks Drive 


MORTON 
GRAY 
SPRINGSTUN 
SCHAAF 


Grades 1 through 8 


... grades 1 and 2 


es giicdatais ai cee. grades 3 to 8 
Eight tests for each grade 


Setels ...... grades 3 to 8 
One test for each grade 


Nashville, Tennessee 








1955. $1.95. Grades 3-5. A simple de- 
scription of the various mollusks, their 
formation, their ways of moving about 
and of getting food. Included are a brief 
section on building a shell collection, a 
glossary, and an index. Illustrations are 
an excellent aid to identification for the 
beginner. 

Insects in Their World, written and illus- 
trated by Su Zan N. Swain, Garden City, 
1955. $3.00. Grades 3-5. Beautiful 
natural colored drawings and simple de- 
scriptive text introduce the young reader 
to the fascinating world of insects. Many 
of the 150 illustrations are in natural 
size, many are enlarged. Identification of 
specimens will be easy with this simple 
guide. 

Mop Top, written and illustrated by Don 
Freeman. Viking, 1955. $2.00. Grades 
1-3. A lovable six-year-old nicknamed 
Moppy gets his hair cut. Moppy had 
always considered haircuts a bother until 
his red “mop” was mistaken for a fluffy 
dust mop. Gay black and white illustra- 
tions with a splash of red. 

Sandy and the Seventeen Balloons, by Cath- 
erine Wooley (Jane Thayer, pseud. ) Il- 
lustrated by Meg Wohlberg. Morrow, 
1955. $2.00. Grades 1-3. The amusing 
story of what happened to a little boy 
who “just loved” balloons when he got 
seventeen at one time. Gay humorous 
drawings match the lighthearted story. 

True Book of Holidays and Special Days, based 
on a text by John Wallace Purcell. Il- 
lustrated by Arnold Kohn. Children’s 
Press, 1955. $1.95. Grades 1-3. A simple 
introduction to the origin and significance 
of some of the special days we celebrate 
as a family and as a nation, from New 
Year’s Day to Christmas. Information 
is brief and varies with the different 
holidays. Illustrations are in black and 
white with an occasional touch of color. 


BOOKS FOR OLDER READERS 

All About the Atom, Ira Maximilian Free- 
man. Illustrated by George Wilde. Ran- 
dom, 1955. $1.95. Grades 6-12. Here is 
a simple and understandable explana- 
tion of the atom, its structure, how it 
works, and the uses to which atomic 
energy is and may be put. Traces the 
history of the concept of the atom and 
the scientific discoveries that have 
brought about the atomic age. Diagrams 
contribute much to the clarity of the ex- 
planations. 

Giant of the Rockies: A Story of John Colfer, 
by Elisa Bialk. World, 1955. $2.50. 
Grades 6-9. “The exciting adventures of 
America’s first hero of the Rockies.” Col- 
ter, a member of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, remains in the Rockies hunt- 
ing, trapping, and trailblazing. His love 
for the beautiful horse, Blaze, and the 
Indian boy, Running Deer, is fictitious, 
but gives his adventures heightened inter- 


est. 
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Harriet Tubman, Conductor of the Underground 
Railroad, by Ann Lane Petry. Crowell, 
1955. $2.75. Grades 9-12. The heroic and 
exciting story of a Negro woman slave 
who escaped from a Maryland planta- 
tion via the “underground railroad” and 
made it possible for many others to es- 
cape by the same route. 


Heroes, Heroes, Heroes: Stories of Rescue, 
Courage, and Endurance, selected by Phyl- 
lis Reid Fenner. Illustrated by Bill Loshe. 
Watts, 1955. $3.00. Grades 6-12. An- 
other of the “triple title” series com- 
piled by Phyllis Fenner about people 
who acted with great courage when 
the need came. Stories of ordinary peo- 
ple who never thought of themselves as 
heroes but who did the job they had 
to do even when it meant risking their 
lives. 

Introduction to Nature: Birds, Wild Flowers, 
Trees, by John Kieran. Illustrated by Don 
Eckelberry and others. Garden City, 
1955. $6.00. Grades 6-12. This collection 
presents about 300 beautiful true-to-life 
illustrations of the birds, trees, and 
flowers most frequently seen in town, city 
parks, and countryside. Factual but in- 


formal text. Material for this collection | 
was previously published in three vol- | 


umes by Garden City. 


Jet Transports, by John Bryan Lewellen. 
Illustrated by Bob Barker. Crowell, 1955. 
$2.50. Grades 6-9. The development, 


the problems, and the future of jet | 


transports are clearly and simply dis- 





cussed. There is a record of the early | 


jets, and explanations of how jets fly, 
principles of design, advantages and dis- 
advantages of the various types of jet 
engines in relation to the future. Few 
black and white illustrations. 


The Real Book of Snakes, by Jane Sherman. 


Garden City, 1955. $1.95. Grades 4-9. | 
Chatty style gives a true picture of snake | 


anatomy, where and how snakes live, 


dispels many myths and fears about | 
snakes, tells how to keep them, how to | 
identify the dangerous ones, and how to | 


avoid snakebites on hikes. 
Red Mule, by Jesse Stuart. Ilustrated by 


Robert Henneberger. Whittlesey House, | 
1955. $2.75. Grades 5-9. A story of the | 


friendship of a boy and a strange old 


man, “Red Mule,” who loved and cared | 


for mules at a time when they no longer 
seemed useful. Working together, the 
boy and the man prove there is still a 
need for mule power in our highly me- 
chanized world. 

Wheels, a pictorial history written and 
illustrated by Edwin Tunis. World, 1955. 
$3.95. Grades 6-12. A history of road 
vehicles from crude prehistoric sleds and 
rollers through wagons and carriages up 
to and including the automobile. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with black and white 
drawings. 9” x 12”. 
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Would you like to be able to help your students get 
good jobs when they finish school? You can help do 
this, and help insure a better community, too. How? 
You can put your influence behind a movement which 
means new job opportunities and a better living 
standard for every family in your community. _ 

This movement is Tennessee’s drive to attract new 
industry to the State. It is a matter of record that 
a new factory employing 100 workers results in 112 
new homes, 74 additional jobs, 4 retail establishments, 
and $590,000 more personal income each year. 

Think how much that would mean to the people in 
your community, to the children in your classroom. 
Think, then translate your thoughts into action. Find 
out what Your Town is doing to attract new industry. 
Start talking the benefits of industry to your pupils, to 
their parents and to your Parent-Teachers organiza- 
tion. If you need more facts, write to the Tennessee 
Industrial and Agricultural Development Commission, 
Cordell Hull Building. Somebody has to start any 
campaign or course of action, and nobody knows Ten- 
nessee’s needs for industry better than the teachers of 
Tennessee. 


This advertisement is sponsored as a public service by 


TENNESSEE MOTOR TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION 


TRUCKS... SCHOOLS 228 Capitol Bivd., Nashville, Tenn. 
NEW INDUSTRY 


MEAN PROGRESS FOR TENNESSEE 














Are You Missing YOUR Chance? 




















@ SUMMER Opportunities 
@ TEACHING Opportunities 
@ FOREIGN Opportunities 


e@ GRADUATE Opportunities 
@ NO AGENCY FEES /or 
any positions listed in 


cea 





Not just a directory but actual 
vacancies with salaries and 
5 os 
job descriptions 
Superior U. S. and Forcign Teaching Jobs. 
Also selective Summer and Graduate Op- 
portunities. The Crusade Journal gives 
you all the key facts. including salarics. 
Not just a directory. Highly recommended 
1000's of satisfied teachers. Not a teachers 
agency. No agency fee. Limited offer — 3 
issucs only $150.Yearly $5, 12 issucs. Or free 
details, Satistaction guaranteed. No obliga- 
tion. Write now. Don’t miss your chance. 
Teacher shortages still acate. Apply direct. 
Don't be left behind. This may be the 


most important decision in your life. 

Don't delay. Send quick. 
CALIFORNIA a, JAPAN 
FRA 


KA 
PANAMA 

ecric 

t ARABIA MANY STATES 

NTANA MANY PLACES 
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ELEMENTARY 
& HIGH SCHOOL 









Plan now for next . Write for 
our FREE CATALOG of over 270 titles. There's 
one to fit your text. 


HARLOW 








FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk 
music on RECORDS, including THE ETHNIC 
FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which contains a selec- 
tion of the music of over 200 peoples, recorded 
on location; each Long Play Record is ac- 
companied by extensive notes by collectors and 
recognized authorities . . . 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON 
series for children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ 
and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, INTERNA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE and LITERATURE series. 

Most of the issues are original recordings on 
HIGH FIDELITY—40-18,000 cycles. ALL LK- 
WAYS RECORDS are guaranteed for quality 
of reproduction and content. 

For complete catalog write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Proposed TEA Western Tour 


The Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation is planning a Western Tour 
for those members who want to at- 
tend the NEA Convention in Port- 
land and to enjoy sightseeing in 
many places of interest in the West 
at the same time. 

The NEA Convention will be held 
July 1-7. Travel, Incorporated, has 
prepared a tentative itinerary cover- 
ing twenty-five days, from June 23 
to July 17, for a cost.of approximate- 
ly $250, except for meals at all times 
and hotel accommodations in Port- 
land. 

June 23 Leave TEA Office, 7th Avenue, N., 
Nashville, at 8:30 a.m. by air- 
conditioned Greyhound bus for 
first day travel en route to NEA 
Convention in Portland, Oregon, 
July 1-7th. 

On the entire trip, sufficient 
rest stops will be made en route, 
and through more scenic areas, 
bus will be stopped for those who 
wish to take pictures. Various 
stops will be made to and from 
Portland at points of beauty and 
historical interest, these to be an- 
nounced at a later date. Our bus 
will be of the later type Highway 
Traveler with picture windows. 

Congenial driver from departure 
Nashville to return to Nashville, 
who will assist with baggage 
handling and also assist Tour Con- 
ductor on entire trip. 

Arrive Russellville, Arkansas, 
after traveling via Memphis and 
Little Rock; about 6:30 p.m. 
(442 miles). Accommodations 
this night at the AAA recommend- 
ed Merrick Motel. 

June 24 Leave Russellville this morning en 
route to Woodward, Kansas, via 
Oklahoma City. Arrive Woodward 
about 6:00 p.m. (486 miles). 
Overnight accommodations at the 
Hill Top Motel, AAA recom- 
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Name 


June 25 Leave Woodward this morning en 
route via Dodge City, Kansas, and 
Pueblo, Colorado, where we will 
have a short stop to visit points 
of interest in Colorado Springs. 
Arrive about 6:30 p.m. (489 
miles). Overnight at Antlers Ho- 
tel or good motel to be selected. 

June 26 After a leisurely breakfast, we will 
check out of our accommodations 
for a two hour visit of Colorado 
Springs and its many points of in- 
terest. Continue on to Denver this 
morning (70 mile drive) where 
this night will be spent. Sightsee- 
ing in the afternoon to Pike’s 
Peak, where we will visit the 
Gardens of the Gods, Cave of the 
Winds, Seven Falls. Overnight in 
Denver; confirmation of hotel or 
motel not decided as yet. Most 
likely Ranch House Motor Hotel 
or Oxford Hotel. - 

June 27 Leave Denver at 10:00 a.m. to 
Grand Junction through the Colo- 
rado Rockies (264 miles). Arrive 
in the midafternoon about 4:00 
p.M. Several stops en route for 
photography. Short sightseeing in 
Glenwood Springs. Overnight at 
Grand Junction, La Court Motor 
Lodge. 

June 28 Leave Grand Junction about 8:30 
A.M. en route to Salt Lake City 
via Price and Provo, Utah. Arrive 
Salt Lake in the midafternoon 
and drive to points of interest in 
Salt Lake City before stopping 

overnight in the interesting city. 

June 29 Leave Salt Lake City about 9:30 
A.M. to 10:00 a.M., giving mem- 
bers of the party time this morn- 
ing to visit Mormon Temple and 
shop before departing for Boise, 
Idaho. Overnight in Boise. 

June 30 Leave Boise this morning en route 
to The Dallas, Oregon, where will 
spend the night. 

July 1! Leave The Dallas this morning for 
a full day of sightseeing along the 
Columbia River Highway while en 




















mended. route to Portland, the convention 
OUR RESERVATION FORM ek 

Tennessee Education Association : 
321 Seventh Avenue, North | 
Nashville 3, Tennessee j 
Please reserve space for me on the Western Tour, June 23-July 17. 

I am enclosing a deposit of $25.00, which will be refunded in the event | 
I am unable to make the trip. Details will be sent to me later. ! 
School Address EER Ta ee we 
Home Address pee ae ! 
Tennessee : 
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city. Stops will be made at many 

points of interest this day. 

Arrive Portland, Oregon, this after- 

noon and spend this week attend- 

ing NEA Convention. Hotel ac- 
through commodations in Portland to be 
arranged by individuals through 

NEA Housing Bureau. Our motor 

coach will take you to your hotel. 

In Portland. 

Leave Portland this morning for 

Seattle. Overnight in Seattle (186 

miles). Arrive Seattle in time to 

have most of afternoon for sight- 
seeing. 

Continue to Missoula, Montana, 

this day. Early departure and late 

arrival. 

Leave Missoula this morning en 

route via Butte to West Yellow- 

stone entrance to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. First night in the park 
to be spent at Old Faithful Inn. 

July 10 Full day sightseeing in park includ- 
ing Old Faithful Geyser and Mu- 
seum, Yellowstone Lake, Natural 
Bridge, Yellowstone Falls, ete. 
Overnight. 

July 1! This day spent sightseeing at addi- 
tional points of interest: Mammoth 
Hot Springs, Silver Gate, Inspira- 
tion Point. 

July 12 Continue sightseeing and depart 
via Cody entrance—exit with over- 
night at Worland, Wyoming. 

July 13 Continue to Rapid City, South 
Dakota. Overnight. 

July 14 This day spent sightseeing in Black 
Hills near Rapid City. 

July 15 Leave Rapid City in time to arrive 
Sioux City, Iowa. Overnight. 

July 16 Leave Sioux City for St. Louis. 
Overnight. 

July 17 Leave St. Louis in time to arrive 
Nashville this day. 

This tour will include transporta- 
tion from Nashville to Nashville 
along route of itinerary; sightseeing 
throughout at points mentioned, in- 
cludes admission fees, tips to bag- 
gage porters, etc.; hotel accommo- 
dations each night with exception of 
stay in Portland, where these will be 
arranged in connection with the 
NEA. Based on room with twin beds 
and in most cases on the trip the 
party will stay at first class motels, 
especially in the smaller cities. Bus 
will be at our disposal for tour of 
Portland; the services of a tour es- 
cort and assistant to help with bag- 
gage. 

Cost of tour at this time is esti- 
mated at $250 per person. 

Not included in cost: meals; items 
of personal aature such as laundry; 
hotel accommodations in Portland. 
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Most school work depends on eyes and good vision contributes 
to good grades. Reading, especially, depends on eyes. Unless a 
child can read well, he has difficulty achieving in school. He may 
spend his time getting into trouble instead of getting an education. 
Remember, being able to see well is very important in growing up 
to be a happy, useful adult. 


SYMPTOMS OF VISION PROBLEMS 


Pay particular attention to children in the lower third of the 
class—particularly those with the ability to achieve above their 
percentile rating. And too, study those who, even though achieving, 
are not working up to within reasonable limits of their capacity. 

These are some of the tell-tale signs that may indicate vision 

problems: 


Dislike for reading and reading subjects 
Skipping or re-reading lines 

Losing place while reading 

Desire to use finger as pointer when reading 
Avoiding close work 

Body rigidity while looking at distant objects 
Difficulty in reading from blackboard 
Holding reading closer than normal 
Frowning, scowling, excessive blinking 
Excessive head movements while reading 


Help these children and their parents — suggest a complete 
visual analysis if you think it is needed. 


FOR FREE COPIES 


of this helpful folder, "Do You Know These Facts 
About Vision and School Achievement?", write a card 
or letter to the address below. Please give school 


name and grade. 
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NO. 2 OF A SERIES OF HELPFUL HINTS TO TEACHERS 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in | 
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| Dept. A. 307 N. Michigan Ave. school year of | 
| Chicago 1, Illinois 1955-56 only | 
| Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired ! 
» q y i 
| where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
109 9 
Name | 
q Subject __. Grade | 
| School Name ! 
| School Address I 
! City State Tennessee : 
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HUNTINGTON 


OFFERS YOU 
THIS NEW HELPFUL 





24 PAGES OF 
TIME SAVING METHODS 


HOW to Sweep and Mop Hoors 


Save time and effort in sweeping and mopping floors! The 
ideas outlined in this new, free booklet will streamline the work 
of your maintenance men so they will have more time to take 
care of other work. 

In clear, simple language, this scientific manual tells what 
type of brush or mop to use and how to handle it efficiently. It is 
illustrated with operating diagrams and complete directions which 
are easy to follow. Write today on your school letterhead for this 
valuable guide to better floor care. No obligation. 















HUNTINGTON &&> LABORATORIES 
Nee LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana « Philadelphia « Toronto 


write today for your free copy of *‘How to Sweep and Mop Floors."* 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Department AS-3, Huntington, Indiana 





Holmes Johnston, Representative, Everett Drive, Telephone AM 9-3928, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Yours... 
for the Asking 


In using the coupon, you may help 
yourself by printing your name and address, 
being very careful to show only the ad- 
dress to which you wish the material sent. 
If time is important, please write directly 
to the advertiser. When you use the con- 
venient coupon for ordering several items, 
your name will be passed on to the adver- 
tisers who will send you the material. 

109. Railroads at Work. An illustrated 
booklet for pupils. Sample copy initially. 
Classroom quantities without charge on 
subsequent request. (Assn. of American 
R. R.) 

9. New No. 56 Teachers Buying Guide 
contains over 3,500 items. Workbooks, pos- 
ters, games, books, supplies and equipment 
are completely described and _ illustrated 
to make this a source book for teaching 
material. (Beckley Cardy Company ) 


With the ACE 


ALICE M. KOUSSER 








Scene from Rumpelstiltskin 


Does your ACE make money? Real money? 

Then how do you acquire money for your 
projects? 

In Maryland they sold old gold. 

In Arkansas it was popcorn and cokes. 

But in Memphis they do it this way: 

Merlin the Magician raised part of their 
budget in 1951. 

Buffalo Bill rode in with guns blazing and 

struck pay dirt in °52. 

None other than the Wizard of Oz com- 
manded the 1953 campaign. 

Hansel and Gretel turned the witch to sil- 
ver in 1954, 

The Red Shoes worked magic and Rumpel- 
stiltskin spun gold in 1955. 
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But 1956 saw Aladdin and His Wonder- 
ful Lamp complete a colorful and suc- NEW HORIZONS 
cessful series of plays for children. SSition we hope p: 

The Memphis Branch of ACE began oi 
sponsoring a children’s theater in 1951 
with the presentation of Merlin the Magi- 
cian by a New York Company. The 
weather and the Christmas season slapped 
the members right in the face. 

The following year, with renewed deter- 
mination, the association presented the 
same company in Buffalo Bill. The success 
of advance sale of tickets warranted mov- 
ing the location of the presentation from 
Bellevue Junior High School to the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, and the overwhelming 
financial success covered the previous loss 
and underwrote a production of The Wiz- 
ard of Oz, with local talent, for 1953. 

Freda Kenner, head of the Messick High 
School speech department, cooperating with 
the music, art, manual training, commer- 
cial, and physical education departments 
delighted the audiences of approximately 
four thousand people. 

In 1954 the Children’s Theater gave 
Hansel and Gretel, also under the able di- 
rection of Miss Kenner and her assistants. 
Near capacity crowds necessitated three 
performances. 


The Red Shoes was given in 1955 by a | ‘ , 
professional company. Circumstances pre- his Soundbook—pvesLo 1npi- world Swift Eagle sings and tells about. 






PUEBLO INDIANS 


Through the songs, dances, stories in 
this Soundbook, your pupils learn almost 
at first hand, it is all so real. 


vented the production of this play by any ANS IN STORY, SONG and DANCE is The 4-color illustrations (a few used here 
of the city high schools. It was good but not only a book illustrated (in color) pay ged Reis gags Kimball, 
did not have the appeal of the local casts. but contains a half hour Hi Fi re- one action dtietyd 00: ahubilialined which 
Rumpelstiltskin, presented especially for cording. Educational. Entertaining. absorbs young people is The Bear Boy. 
the children of grades one, two, and three, . - Sound effects—bees, bears, medicine man 
with four prdte student c: ited Three unusual talents in the field of singing, harvest dancing—are by Swift Eagle. 
reser . Anse: Come seem Indian lore have been brought to- 
twenty-five hundred children in the Mem- gether for this Soundbook. First, 
phis State College auditorium. It was under you have Swift Eagle. He is such a superb 
the direction of Dr. Don Streeter, head of storyteller and actor that as pupils turn the 
the college speech department. Tickets pages of the book part and look at the pic- 
fj tures, they hear Swift Eagle sing and enjoy 
Were THvenny-re Oo, the rythmic thumping of his dances as if he 
Mins Keques agile Sessiet,.7i ante were in the room. The Laughing Stallion, another delight on 
pectin alee i6i the delightful Aladdin and The book part is by the anthropologist, record, story of a spirited wild horse with 
His Wonderful Lamp. Charles Gallenkamp. He explains Indian silky black mane, galloping and neighing. 


The Memphis ACE has contributed to ‘ 
the cerebral palsied children, educational If further interested: — If this SOUNDBOOK, described, called THE PUBBLO INDIANS IN 
televiel and hesid testainine th STORY, SONG AND DANC3, is not to be had in your library, book or record shop, write CHICAGO NATURAL 
elevision, and, besides entertaining the new HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 5. State desired recording—33}4 or 45 rpm. Price $5 postpaid. 
teachers every fall, sends several delegates 
to the annual ACEI Study Conference each 


year. 


Always Refreshing! 
The lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum gives you a little lift 
—not rich, not filling yet satisfies. Try it; 


ELIZABETH WELLFORD, Memphis 
Mary Cannon, Paris, Tennessee 


ROBERT N. CHENAULT oats 
DESP PRESIDENT-ELECT 

Robert N. Chenault of Warner Elemen- 
tary School has been chosen _president- 
elect of the Department of Elementary RETIRED TEACHERS OR any teacher wanting to earn $100 per month or more work- 


School Principals of the National Educa- ing when and as you see fit on part time basis, should know 
about Colonial's NON-CANCELLABLE Travel Accident policy. Every auto owner a prospect— 

















tion Association. : nothing else iike it. Broad coverage, low cost. Many retired and part time representatives earn 
Mr. Chenault, a veteran educational, from $100 to $300 per month in their spare time. Write us about yourself. No obligations. HAM- 
religious, and civic leader, was elected in MOND T. PENNEY, State Director, Walling Arcade, McMinnville, Tennessee. 


a nationwide mail ballot of elementary 
school principals. He was installed at the 


annual meeting in Denver March 5-7. 
Professional Personal Service 


For an account of Mr. Chenault’s many Tonchar Miaanees aan 
services to education, see THE TENNESSEE Colerado Education Asseciation 
1605 Penn. Dept. 9, Denver 3, Cele. 


TEACHER, December 1955. 
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WORKSHOPS 


JUNE 18 
JULY 6 








For complete information 
request a Summer 
School Bulletin 
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SAINT LOUIS 5 


1956 SUMMER SCHOOL 


Three hundred undergraduate and graduate 
courses in Liberal Arts subjects, Business and 
Public Administration, Education, Engineering, 
Music, Physical Education, and Social Work. Cer- 


tification requirements for teachers. 


1) Elementary Methods and Curriculum 
2) Science Education 
3) Art Education, Elementary and Secondary 


4) Economic Education 
5) Audio-Visual Education 





DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 














ARITHMETIC 





-—a~ NEW COMPLETE ARITHMETIC PROGRAM— 
The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


Makes teaching and learning arithmetic easier 


Consider these heatwres : 


“eee LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


WALL CHART Summit, N. J. © Palo Alto, Calif, © Dallas, Texas © Atlanta, Ga. 


GRADES 1-8 
MCSWAIN — ULRICH — COOKE 


@ A new visualized approach leads pupils to 
discover and understand number relationships 


@ Insures correct preparation for each new step 


@ Easy to read and understand 


@ Provides abundant opportunities for practice 
—includes an abundance of problems 


TEXTS © MANUALS ¢ INDEPENDENT TESTS 
PRACTICE BOOKS © ANSWER BOOKS 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 
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TRAVELING EXHIBIT 


The Third National Bank of Nash- 
ville is sponsoring an exhibit April 
18-23 that will be of interest to all 
school personnel. Entitled “School 
Room Progress U. S. A. Traveling 
Exhibit,” it is designed to encourage 
greater interest in teaching as a pro- 
fession, to pay tribute to the contri- 
butions teachers make to the de- 
velopment of the economy, and to 
increase interest in the schools. The 
exhibit, which will be in two railroad 
cars on a siding in Union Station, 
will show the contrast between old 
and new schools. Among its sponsors 
are The Ford Greenfield Village 
Museum, the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, and national business corpora- 
tions. 
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Your doknny ne Mary, foo, 
will he able lo write hittin 
hen you adopt this new 


A TOUCH OF TENNESSEE 





(Continued from page 8) 
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Chattanooga Gas Company. For sev- | | 
eral thousands of years coal has been 
known as a superior source of heat. i 
Probably the earliest mention of true | | 
coal on record was made by Theo- | 
phrastus, pupil of Aristotle, in his 
treatise “On Stones.” It remained for | 
modern science and technology to | | 
develop its potentialities, to extract | | 
the last B. T. U. in strange and won- ; 
derful ways. i 
The largest wood carbonization | | 
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| ee 5 - writing Series: 


plant in the world is Tennessee 
Products & Chemical Corporation’s 
plant at Lyles-Wrigley, Tennessee. 
Here hardwoods cut from company 
and farm forests are carbonized to 
charcoal, a process that is actually a 
controlled distillation of hardwood. 
Charcoal in various forms—lumps, 
granules, charkets—is one of the im- 
portant fuels the company produces. 
Everybody knows about cooking 
with charcoal. Not so well known are 
uses such as these: in small charcoal 
stoves to keep perishables from 
freezing on the way to market; by 
tobacco dryers; in indeetty,‘as, Tar) ¢ ee oe ee 


example, pre-heating castings, melt- 
HEALTH ACTION SERIES 


Noble’s HANDWRITING FOR EVERYDAY USE 
Grades 1-8 
State-Adopted in Tennessee, Texas, New Mexico, 
Alabama, Georgia, North and South Carolina. 


Samples sent to school Principals upon request. 
Write today to Dept. T. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


New York 3, N. Y. 





67 Irving Place 








ing or softening babbitt, lead, brass, 
or copper; in chemistry, as a source 
of carbon; and as a feed for poultry 
and livestock. 


Knowing the importance of conser- 
vation, the company protects where 
it cuts, to insure continuous forest 
growth for years to come. 


Pig Iron and Alloys 


Plants at Lyles-Wrigley and Rock- 
wood, Tennessee, produce low phos- 


expands healthy 


patterns of living 


This completely new Health Ac- 
tion Series is prepared by experts 
in health education. Their special 
qualifications meet today’s needs 
in this vital subject. 





phorus pig iron and malleable and 
foundry grade pig iron. Special 
blends of foreign and domestic ores 
go into the high grade malleable pig 
iron that comes from Rockwood. 
Coke, produced in the Chattanooga 
ovens, is used in smelting. The ma- 
chine-cast pigs, weighing thirty-five 
to forty pounds, of convenient shape 
and uniform composition, are prime 
ingredients used by heavy industry. 
They may end as part of a locomo- 
tive, a bulldozer, or an automobile. 

A mechanized civilization is de- 
pendent to a great extent on steel, 
that tough, strong compound of iron 
and carbon and varying small pro- 
portions of other materials, that may 
shine in a kitchen, strengthen a sky- 
scraper, flash across the sky in an 


CHARLOTTE E. WILCOX 
JEANNE S. BROUILLETTE 
EDITH S. McCALL 
WILLIAM BOLTON, M. D. 





Texts for grades 1 through 8 present: 


© EXCELLENT BALANCE BETWEEN MENTAL 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL HEALTH, SOCIAL RELA- 
TIONSHIPS, AND SAFETY HABITS 


HIGH INTEREST PRESENTATION 

UNIQUE VISUAL HELPS 

COMPLETE TEACHER ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
A NEW SERIES THROUGHOUT 


Ask our representative, T. A. Passons, Box 329, Sparta, Tenn., to show you 
these books or write direct for description and samples 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ® PUBLISHERS 
Chicago 39, Ill 


1900 N. Narragansett * 
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airplane, or shape a tunnel far be- 
neath the surface of the earth. Fer- 
romanganese is one of the alloys that 
are essential to the production of 
steel. Beginning as African, Indian, 
and South American manganese ore, 
ferromanganese is shipped from the 
Ferro-Alloys Division at Chattanooga 
in powdered, crushed, lump, or bri- 


What Good Is A Slag Heap 

The casual sightseer riding by a 
big gray slag heap might remark 
that it was an unsightly pile of waste, 
good for nothing useful under the 
sun. He might return to a home made 
comfortable by insulation, never 
knowing that the mineral wool so 
useful in controlling cold, heat, 


sound, fire, and moisture had its be- 
ginning in that same heap of slag. 
The product that is made from this 


quette form to the steel mills and 
foundries in Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Birmingham, Chicago. 








Anno 


THE BounD-TO-STAY-BounD 
Fiebound BOOK CLUB PLAN 


a 


60 FAVORITE AUTHORS GENUINE BOUND-TO- 
IN GROUPS OF STAY-BOUND QUALITY 
12 BOOKS AT AMAZING SAVINGS. 

















Now, for the first time you can 
get Bound-To-Stay-Bound 
PRE-BOUND books in a Club 
Plan which saves you time 
and money. Books in each 
group will be selected — five 
from Spring publication and 
seven from Fall publication. 
Any selection not wanted may 
be returned for full credit. For 
complete information, send 
TODAY for brochure describ- 
ing the plan and the books. 









EE ETHON ' 


Book BINDERY 


Realtor 


"BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” BOOKS 





EVERY BOOK CARRIES THIS SEAL OF QUALITY 











JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Wish Cash Profits hor Tom Your School? 


I! Sell Evans Famous Peanut Butter Candy Delights. 


Hi 


i Groups have distributed over 200,000 boxes. Write 


for free sample and prices. 


| EVANS CANDY CO., INC. 


if 126 Tenth Street, N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 


| 














TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 
We have calls from the best schools paying the highest salaries for teachers for 
next year. Contracts ready now. 
if you want to do the best you can for yourself, try us. Write us for particulars. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower N.A.T.A Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 
Columbus 15, Ohio ite ae Phone: CApital 4-2882 
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cast-off material looks as soft as wool 


or cotton. “It is melted and blown 
up, like cotton candy at the fair,” 
one of the company officials explains 
the process. Strangely, the finished 
product is as permanent and durable 
as stone. Granulated wool, loose 
wool, wool in batts—all are made in 
Nashville. In houses in the Deep 
South, people are grateful for re- 
sultant coolness; in New England 
winter, for warmth equalized and 
held within the walls. 

A building material called Tensul- 
ite Perlite and cast iron soil pipe are 
two of the company’s major building 
materials. Perlite is made of volcanic 
rock and used as a plaster and con- 
crete aggregate. It is light in weight, 
and in preformed units can be nailed, 
drilled, cut or sawed——even by a new 
convert to do-it-yourself. 


They Know the Formula 

In the research division, housed in 
its own plant in Chattanooga, highly 
trained chemists, chemical engineers, 
and technicians are constantly at 
work finding new products and dif- 
ferent uses for those that have long 
been known. The laboratories and 
equipment are up to the minute, and 
in the pilot plants guess work is 
eliminated. The pilot plants duplicate 
large scale facilities, producing sam- 
ples which will correspond precisely 
to production runs on full size equip- 
ment. 

This division works out technical 
production difficulties, collaborates 
with the sales division and with cus- 
tomers in making the best use of 
products, tries to improve processing 
and quality. Consultants and engi- 
neers design new equipment and 
plants, and chemical engineers pro- 
vide the solution to many special 
problems not only for their own 
company but for outsiders as well. 
Increasingly of late Tennessee Prod- 
ucts & Chemical Corporation has 
turned its attention to plastics. 
Faith in Tomorrow 

The nerve center of the multiple 
enterprises that make up the cor- 
poration of thirteen plants and 2,500 
employees, with an annual payroll 
of approximately $7,500,000, is Nash- 
ville, where Carl McFarlin, presi- 
dent, directs the administrative offi- 
ces. Company executives are proud 
of the growth of the industry, which 
began in 1917 as the Bon Air Coal 
and Iron Corporation at Wrigley. 
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In March 1955, Tennessee Products 
& Chemical Corporation became a 
division of the Chemical, Paint & 
Metallurgical Department of Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott Corporation of 
New York, headed by Louis E. Wolf- 
son, president and chairman of the 
board. Mr. McFarlin subsequently 
was named M-C & § executive vice 
president in charge of the Chemical, 
Paint & Metallurgical Department, 
of which Devoe & Reynolds Com- 
pany, Incorporated, is also a division. 
As a division of Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott, Tennessee Products & Chemi- 
cal Corporation is part of a widely 
diversified organization engaged in 
a broad scope of industrial activity. 
Operations of the company are con- 
ducted through six departments: 
Chemical, Paint & Metallurgical; 
Construction; Equipment; Manufac- 
turing; Shipbuilding; and Steel. 
Company officials have unlimited 
faith in the continued progress of 
the region that their corporation will 
continue to serve, progress to which 
it has contributed in numerous ways. 
A poll would reveal that they feel 
a bit uneasy when they read the an- 
nouncements that fewer and fewer 


students are choosing math and 
science courses, and that they keep 
an eye on the graduating classes 
every year. f 

Well aware that knowledge is the 
foundation stone on which progress 
rests, Tennessee Products & Chem- 
ical Corporation does not pay mere 
lip service to the importance of 
education. The Carl McFarlin Edu- 
cational Fund provides five college 
scholarships each year for deserv- 
ing sons and daughters of its 
employees who find the burden of 
providing a college education be- 
yond their means. Fifteen of these 
scholarships are now in force. They 
cover the cost of tuition, books, and 
educational supplies to a maximum 
of $750 a school year. A committee 
made up of three impartial persons 
having no official connection with 
the company selects the winners and 
follows their progress. Students are 
free to choose their own courses, but 
many company executives, being hu- 
man and very much interested in 
their own business, feel a special 
glow of pleasure when they hear 
that a student has written “Major— 
Chemistry” on his registration card. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Elizabeth Yank, president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, announces that the thir- 
teenth annual Classroom Teachers 
National Conference will be held at 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, 
Oregon. 


The conference, scheduled for July 
8-20, will be sponsored jointly by 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege, with Dr. Morgan Odell, presi- 
dent of the college, Elizabeth Yank 
and Hilda Maehling, president and 
acting executive secretary respec- 
tively of the department, acting as 
directors. The program itself will be 
developed around the theme, Public 
Education—Our Democratic Heri- 
tage. 

Registration—Those interested in 
the conference may secure registra- 
tion blanks by writing to the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 





Your Horace Mann Plan of Group Income Protection 
Pays When You Need It Most 





GIVES You Dependable Protection ..... WHY Be Satisfied With Less 
Monthly Sickness Indemnity ........... Optional Medical Expense 
Full Coverage Year Around .......... Monthly Accident Indemnity 
Non-Disabling Injuries Fee ........... Dismemberment, Loss of Sight, 
Accidental Death 
Monthly Optional Accidental PREMIUM 
Disability Medical Death Semi-Annual Monthly 
Class IV $105.00 $35.00 $1,050.00 $16.80 $2.80 
Class V 120.00 40.00 1,200.00 19.20 3.20 
Class VI 150.00 50.00 1,500.00 24.00 4.00 
Class VII 180.00 60.00 1,800.00 28.80 4.80 
Class VIII 210.00 70.00 2,100.00 33.60 5.60 


WHY BE SATISFIED WITH LESS—WHEN YOU CAN GET THE BEST WITH YOUR OWN? 
Brought to you by the TEA Welfare Service. 
HOSPITALIZATION—SURGICAL—INCOME PROTECTION—AUTO—MAJOR MEDICAL 


HORACE MANN MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


David L. York, State Manager 


321 Seventh Avenue, North Nashville 3, Tennessee Phone ALpine 4-3950 
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Across the State 
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Education State Day 

Tue Epucation Cuus of the University 
of Tennessee sent us their plans for Edu- 
cation State Day, April 27. They will begin 
registration on Friday afternoon, con- 
tinue with a dinner in the college cafe- 
teria, an introduction to the college campus 
and club members, and complete the eve- 
ning with folk dancing. Saturday, they 
will begin the day with a breakfast and 
activities skit. This will be followed by a 
visit to the Department of Education, each 
student to visit the section of most inter- 
est to him. The program will conclude 
Saturday afternoon with a carousel play. 
They urge all high school groups inter- 
ested in becoming education students to 
attend this meeting. 


From Mt. Juliet 

From Mr. Juuiet in Wilson County we 
received several items of interest. The first 
and second grade teachers sponsored an 
alumni dinner recently. Alumni members 
from almost every class since 1911 at- 
tended, and enjoyed country ham and a 
basketball game. They plan to make this 
an annual affair, so Mrs. J. A. Gurrorp, 
first grade teacher, reports. The money 
made is being used for books, etc., in the 
first and second grades. 





‘Everything's New at 
DINKLER HOTELS 





THE DINKLER PLAZA 
Atlanta 


THE DINKLER-TUTWILER 
Birmingham 
THE DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 
Montgomery 


THE DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 
Nashville 


THE ST. CHARLES 


New Orleans 


Teletype Service 
to all Dinkler Hotels 


DINKLER 


HOLE SS 
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Pamela Green and Andrea Taylor, brides 
in the Tom Thumb wedding. 


Mrs. W. B. JENNINGS sends us a report 
on the Tom Thumb wedding held re- 
cently. The wedding was sponsored by the 
Lions Club. Money made will be used to 
help in the sight-saving program and for 
a playground project. 


Thirty Years of Service 

Mrs. JOHN KELLY Breast (nee Louise 
Cherry) was honored for thirty years of 
outstanding service as a teacher in Shelby- 
ville High School by a “This Is Your Life” 
program on February 20. The program 
was presented on Founders Day and Fa- 
thers Night by the Parent-Teachers Student 
Association of Shelbyville’s Central High 
School. 

Mrs. Breast, a native of Kentucky, came 
to Central High School to establish the 
Commercial Department thirty years ago. 
Scenes from her life as a Shelbyville teach- 
er, wife, mother, and good citizen were 
presented in the drama. She received gifts 
from faculty, family, and friends. SPEAKER 
OF THE HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES JAMES 
Bomar appeared on the program to honor 
his former teacher. 


Superintendents Honored 





Mrs. Bettye Scarborough presents the life 
membership to Mr. Black. 


A program entitled “This Is Your Life” 
honored SUPERINTENDENT C. R. Biack of 
Harriman on Thursday night, February 
16. At a regularly scheduled meeting of 
the PTA, the Harriman Teachers Associa- 
tion, represented by Mrs. Betrye Scar- 
BROUGH, president, presented Mr. Black 
with a life membership in the NEA. 





A number of the superintendent's out-of- 
town relatives, former classmates, and per- 
sons who had taught with him in earlier 
years appeared on the program. 

Mr. Black’s life was presented in story 
form by the various guests on the pro- 
gram. Mr. Black, a World War I veteran, 
came to Harriman as a teacher in 1929, a 
year later was made high school principal. 
In 1938 he succeeded C. R. WALLACE as 
superintendent. He has seen the system 
grow from one central building and two 
small schools to the much larger system 
of the present day. He is active in veterans, 
church, and civic work, is a Rotarian, and 
is an ardent supporter of HTA, TEA, and 
NEA. 

R. E. Lee, Superintendent of the Tulla- 
homa City Schools, was honored at a 
similar program last year. This office will 
be glad to receive an account of any pro- 
grams in which teachers are honored with 
life memberships. 


We appreciate the many fine contribu- 
tions on a variety of subjects which have 
come to us this month from many people 


across the state. 


NEA LIFE MEMBERS 
To February 20, 1956 


Davidson County 
Callie Lillie Owen 
B. H. Thompson 


Haywood County 
Mrs. Ruth W. Thompson 


Lincoln County 
Gertrude Reed 


Maury County 
Mrs. Ethel Farris Allen 
Mrs. Alice Neville Harris 
Rebert D. Martin 
Evelyn Wheeler 


Weakley County 
Thomas Mac Buckley 


Clarksville 
Albert E. Alcock 
Doyal Branson 
Mrs. John T. Cunningham, Jr. 
Frank Ditmore 
Orlo R. Eager 
James O. Knuckles 
Peter L. Kyriakos 
Ethel Mitchell 
T. M. Oakley 
Ernest Shelton 


Nashville 
Nella Mae Battle 


Rockwood 
Bettye Coleman 
Mrs. Helen E. Fulks 
Mrs. Mildred L. Lindsay 
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Stop! 





Highlight Every Trip to 


Knoxville with a Visit to Rich’s 


Shop on all four floors... for you... 





your family . . . your home. A purchase 
at Rich’s is never complete until you 
are satisfied. Let Rich’s Individualized 
Credit Plans help you buy what you 


want when you want it. . . If you de- 
sire, Order by Mail or Phone Rich's, 
4-401 1. 








RICH'’S 
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George Peabody College for Teachers 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 8 to August 13, 1956 








First Term e June 8-July 14 
Second Term e July 9-August 13 




















The educational renaissance ahead will bring an unprecedented demand for 
adequately trained teachers and the highest salaries ever paid. Are you pre- 
pared to meet this demand? 


For Information, Write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 











UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 
SUMMER SESSION 


First Term— June 4-July 11 
Second Term— July 12-August 17 


OF - Degrees: 
STATE Bachelor’s 


Master’s 


TUITION Doctor’s (Education Administration) 





Air Conditioned: Fishing 
Classrooms Swimming 
Library Golf 
Cafeteria Tennis 


Dr. John E. Phay 

Director of the Summer Session 
The University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 


Send a copy of the Summer Session Bulletin to: 
Name ‘ Peek RP ss 

Address 
8 eee 


Master of Education Degree 
in 
Two and one-half 


Summer Sessions 
(Six semester hours credit each term) | 
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